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OFFICE furniture, in which this country now leads the world, 
has been fairly revolutionized from various causes ; one of 
these being the complete change that has taken place in 
the style of business structures, for furniture must consort with 
interiors. Substantiality, good construction, handsome woods, 
fine finish, elegance and appropriateness of form and convenience 
are the prime requirements, and well have they been met at the 
hands of leading manufactures who devote, themselves to this 
special line. No great detailed ornamentation is called for, ele- 
gance of appointments being quite consistent with simplicity of 
details. Various mechanical improvements have gone hand in 
hand with artistic workmanship. The business of adaptation 
has been brought to such a fine point that desks are provided 
speciolly adapted in their arrangements to distinct classes of 
business. In office desks the ne plus ultra of excellence would 
seem to have been reached, but improvements still come on. 
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PARQUETERIE has come to be regarded as an important 
adjunct to interior decoration. Although the patterns are 
all strictly geometric in character the variety now pro- 
duced is wonderful, and a large proportion of the varieties 
turned out by leading firms are beautiful both in balance of parts 
and combination of tones. There' is little intermixture in the 
styles brought out of what may be termed color, either through 
means of natural woods or stained timber, but whilst such a 
combination as dark, intermediate and light shades of oak, pre- 
sents a solidity of appearance highly conducive to the realization 
of what a floor ought to be, there appears to us a wide scope 
for combining distinctly ornamental features with utility by the 
use of colored woods, displayed in such profusion at the Paris 
Exhibition, coming from the colonies of France, Portugal, Hol- 
land and Great Britain. 



AS if in response to the suggestion made by us as to render- 
ing enamels, opaque and transparent, a more prominent 
feature in the productions of gold and silver smiths, we 
find them coming to the fore, not indeed with the elaborate 
style of the Eastern or mediaeval work in which the enameling 
is often the chief feature, but with a certain judicious reticence 
in the application to such articles as cups, flagons, sconces, taz- 
za«, vases and toilet boxes. As to enamels on table services we 
may note that sets of silver teaspoons are being turned out each 
one bearing on the handle a differently enameled flower, thus 
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producing a pretty effect. Good enameling adds decidedly to the 
inherent value of a gold or silver article, an extreme instance of 
which is in Eastern cloisonne work in which the surface shows 
mere wandering threads of gold, and the gold shell that supports 
being invisible. 



IT is to be regretted that the third exhibition of artistic and 
other products of Japan, to be held next year, and for which 
her government has liberally provided, will be attended, 
owing to the distance, by so few visitors from this country ; the 
more so that it will contain treasures dating back to the fifteenth 
century. The more valuable productions of old seldom leave 
Japan, as they command there a higher value than is realized^ 
elsewhere. Japan in modern times has experienced a gradual 
decline of art, the more conspicuous since the overthrow of the 
damios, the provincial sovereigns, who maintained their own 
artisans and designers; a further retrocession occurring when 
Japanese ornamentists sought to adapt their productions to what 
they conceded to be western tastes. The special characteristics 
of Japanese styles remain distinct throughout the ages, and will 
not coalesce with those of other nations, though they supply an 
variety of motifs and capricious renderings from nature that 
allow, in modified form, of being introduced as occasional 
and subordinate details, into our schemes of decoration. The 
tide, however, now seems to be turning, and the coming exhibi- 
tion will doubtless aid in imparting a new impulse to Japan's 
artistic industries. 



SMALL beveled plate-glass mirrors in oval, square and oblong 
shapes, not intended to be swung, but to rest on dressing 
tables, and hung on the walls of sleeping apartments and 
ante-chambers, are made singularly attractive by metallic mount- 
ings, in brass and oxydized silver, with designs pictorial in char- 
acter, in alto and basso relievi. In the last named material, the 
high lights will set off the darkened spaces ; frequently the two 
metals are conjoined. It is a feature of this framed relief work, 
that it encroaches on the surface of the glass, so enhancing the 
realistic effect, besides more effectively relieving the sight from 
the glare of the polished surface. In foliage, the encroachment 
is artistically suggestive of vigorous growth. The designs are of 
the most varied character. At the side of one mirror, Ariadne 
is represented chained to a rock from which a silvery stream is 
issuing, and is partially reflected in the glass ; another has the 
frame skirted by a continued series of small tableauxs of concep- 
tions derived from fiction, poetry, or history ; we also meet with 
Arcacian shepherds with their piping reeds and flocks, idealized 
female forms in misty wreaths circling an oval form. Brass is 
introduced for corner pieces, strap-work and pendant wreaths, 
the latter suspended over the upper portion of the mirror. These 
articles illustrate the growing taste for pictorial relief-work in 
room decoration. 



SMALL brass ornaments cast or impressed with the die are 
now being applied to furniture in the shape of rosettes and 
kindred forms, being attached not only so as to contrast 
with the wood, but to emphasise constructional parts. This is 
the revival of a fashion dating half a century since and which 
long previously prevailed. The startling effect of this brilliant 
fire-gilt surface is pleasing to the eye, coming well in contrast 
both with light and dark woods. Separately, these ornaments 
are unmeaning, but are made attractive by the way in which 
they are displayed. Some of the quaintness of old furniture is 
due to their use, as well as to occasional relief designs worked 
out of thin sheets of brass which take occasionally the place of 
carvings for centers of mahogany and ash panels. 



AS cut flowers constitute an important item of room decora- 
tion, and the preservation of these attractive ornaments is 
often desirable, we proceed to furnish an additional process 
for prolonging their existence. Flowers that appear withered can 
often be restored by placing them in a cup of boiling water 
deep enough to cover at least one third of the stems. When the 
water has cooled the flower should be bright and erect again. 
After having shortened their stems by an inch, they may be in- 
serted in fresh cold water. Thin petaled, white and light-hued 
flowers do not revive so completely under this treatment as those 
that are deep hued and thick petaled. 



A SUPERIOR composition for varnishing soft and light ma- 
hogany is produced by boiling together cold raw linseed 
oil and as much alkanet root as it will cover, and adding 
to every quart of oil two ounces of the best rose pink ; when all 
the color is extracted strain it off, and for every quart add a gill 
of spirits of turpentine. 



ONE of the most singular facts in connection with ceramic 
productions is the almost entire disappearance of the 
exquisite Henri Deux ware that was made in France. 
The history of this unapproachable style is lost ; it is a veri- 
table pipe-clay decorated with most delicate monochrome tracery. 
Thousands upon thousands of pieces were turned out, but there 
only exist twenty-three specimens in England, twenty-nine in 
France and one in Russia. What an enviable artistic fame would 
an American ceramic manufacturer obtain who could restore 
the art. Might not the decoration have been worked out on the 
plastic material by the pencil of the artist f 



FORMERLY manufacturers of the better class of artistic car- 
pets introduced low tones in their designs for the better 
securance of unity of treatment, but in meeting the demand 
of public taste for more color expression, they have shown that 
with higher tones of color contrasts can be secured equally well 
balanced. Harmonious effect does not consist in lowness of tone 
or the opposite, but in the skillful balancing of one color against 
another in quantity as well as quality of tint. This result in 
bright colors requires more skill to secure than the sombre hues, 
but the demand for more enlivening effects in carpets has in an 
appreciable degree produced the opportunity for the display of 
higher, art in color arrangement. 



MANY of the textiles now brought into use in upholstery are 
of unprecedented richness of design as regards the colors 
and their number introduced in set patterns. Certain of 
these exhibit green, red and blue harmoniously combined, sug- 
tive of the grandeur of Moorish color decoration. Then there 
are the gorgeous silk damasks of Spain, and the. sparkling bril- 
liancies of Lyons, wrought out in many colors, producing an- 
exceeding richness combined with vivacity. The breadth of 
effect reached in these, through a multitude of tones, contrasts 
strongly with the comparative .simplicity of patterns that have 
prevailed, worked out with few colors ; but, as" a question of 
principle in art, it does not seem whether a design is secured 
through the aid of one color, in different shades, or one hundred 
colors, if ths outline be good and the effects harmonious. The 
number of colors in such case is rather an advantage, provided 
the design does not attract too much attention to itself. 




SPELERA. IMAGINATO. 

Cartoon for a Stained Glass Panel for Door to Picture Gallery, 

by Walter Crank. 
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